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FOREWORD 


it. is May 1982 as I write. The official unemployment total stands 
somewhere round about the three million mark. The real total is un— 
questionably very much higher— probably by a couple of million or even 


more. This cynical distortion is brought about by Job Creation Schemes. 


and Youth Opportunity Programmes which help minimize the total and 
take pressure off the government whilst doing nothing whatever to ease 
the misery and waste of unemployment. The official total also ignores 

the vast numbers of married women who do not sign the unemployed 
register yet who are eager to take up a creative role in the community. 
Then there are the sick—a significant number of whom have been driven 
into illness by long years in the debilitating squalor of chronic unem— 
ployment. And we can add to all these the poor who pack Britain’s 
antiquated jails: men and women who, ensnared by poverty and depriv— 
ation, ‘have at last been squeezed right out of the system, .into grim 
and filthy confines, through the gibbering mummery of the law. ~ 


Similarities with the situation which obtained in the Thirties are found 
only on the surface. At a deeper level there is one crucial difference. 
In the Thirties the working class— in the sense of a social group with 
a fixed relation to the means of production— still existed. As a result 
of the upper class. monopoly of education, the ethics, ideology and 

cultural style of the working-class took on a solidity and cohesion 
which lent it cultural identity and was the source of its great strength. 
First popular education, which was in essence a bourgeois promotion 
aimed at fostering bourgeois.sympathies .in working—class minds, but 
more especially the advance of communications technology, particularly 
television, ‘set about eroding the old working—class values. It was an 
attempt to strip man of his working—class identity, as at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution they sought to crush out of him his sense of per— 


sonal identity. It goes on to this day. Television, owned and controlled 
by big business arid the state, produces a mass cultural product which 
is.a direct and unrelenting reflection of capitalist/fascist/materialist 


_ Savagery: these are the new gods»whose image we must do obeis— 


ance or be forever in outer darkness. - 


Before capitalism art had no existence outside of work. Work was, in 
fact, what we now call art. Before capitalism work held within it the 


major expression of “an’s spiritual being. Capitalism, jee eee 
but unwanted prulucts and imposing the need to buy, to se 1S i ‘ia 
alienated work itself and structured it anew along uncreative Pe ae 
stultifying lines. Work deprived of all spiritual content me fu ‘ ase 
genuine social need reduced man to. the level of the machine he op 
ated. ° 


i sence of such work. Socialist job— 
No one should grieve over the aDSEDEe ey 
sear e Gee and the call for the “‘right’’ to do such work are proof bi 
of the moral and political bankruptcy of the people who presum 
speak for the workers. 


It is among the millions of unemployed today, and the countless ee 
of the future as the pitiless advance of automation ee eae 
i ’s lives, that the revolution wi ave i : 
plays havoc with men’s 2S, 4 Va cee 
i — d ill directed though these p 
Texteth and Brixton, short lived an 
weie, have inade thet much plain. For man’s needs run far etal — 
the diet of bread and circuses, pills and television, and the glamour 
Westminster politics can ever satisfy. 


Ultimately the Lore of man’s destiny will not be the ogre in the bane 
house or in the Kremlin with his finger on the nuclear ae i ae 
be man’s huriger to create, to shape and .control his own life, an 


grow. 


FARQUHAR McLAY 


ART and 
ANARCHISM 


In. the December issue of ANARCHY 1970 George Gardstein wrote: 


‘A concern with ‘the working class’ or with ‘workers’ 
humanistic concern, not a concern wit 
term ‘worker’ denotes not a full perso 
duction ,a Part—person, a role. To be concerned with ‘the workers’ 
is not to be concerned with men, but 
ism treats men and women as mere fu 
them only insofar as they play their roles properly. Socialism reveals 
its bourgeois basis by swallowing in 
to men that it denotes. 


It is not difficult to find close at hand illustrations which Support 
Gardstein’s thesis, Take the Right To Work Campaign. The whole of the 
socialist movement, including sections of the Labour Party, 
ist Party and the various marxist groups, partici 
case they were presenting? ‘Here, 


the Commun— 
pated. And what was the 
* they were Saying, ‘here is the worker 
imploring you, the state or monopoly capitalism, begging you to allow 

him to allow‘him to continue in his role as worker— in other words, 

begging ‘you to continue to exploit him.’ Is it so Surprising that the 
Right To Work Campaign got a wonderful press? 


Another example is the famous Jimmy Reid Sit—in. Here we had 
workers actually continuing to produce without being paid-any wages. 
There was, in Jimmy’s own words, to be no bevvying, no bad language, 
no slacking, no unofficial tea—breaks, no wondering in and out any old 
hour: the workers were to keep going just as if the bosses were still 
present, which is what they did. Some people thought this was revolut— 
ion. But the establishment and the media— they weren’t fooled for a 
minute. Before too long Jimmy was inundated with offers, all of which | 
he swiftly accepted, to appear on TV and in the newspapers to enlarge 


upon this strange and wonderful new departure in worker! management 
cooperation. Needless to say Jimmy is no longer in industry: he isa 
full—time expounder of the ideology of workerism. Such men are always 
valuable to the state. 


It is of course quite natural that the alienated worker should resist 
being thrown out of a-job. It’s not just the misery of the dole he has to 
fear. If you’re doing alienated work, if you’ve had all forms of genuinely 
creative activity shut off from you all your life, your role as worker is * 
your only source of identity. In capitalist society identity and work role 
are one and the same thing. The question is always what do you do for a. 
living? and once that question is answered the proletarian need be ex—— 
amined no further. Whatever else he may have in him— the things he does 
for love rather than money— these are of no consequence, peripheral, 
‘just a way of passing the time. What determines the prole’s fate is not 
entirely his relationship to the means of production, not the amount of 
money he takes away in his pay cheque— because after all it costs 
nothing to read the books which would open his world (or for that 
matter to write the books) . What ultimately determines the prole’s fate 
are the cultural class barriers within which he is trapped. : 

Far from trying to break down these barriers workerist propagandists 
like Reid and workerist politicians like Foot and Benn do their utmost 
to reinforce them. The idea of the worker changing into something else 
and ceasing to be a worker would make nonsense of thie thetoric, All 
right, they say, the millenium may one day come, but in the meantime we 
cannot allow you to be a man, a full—person, you have to stay a worker, 
a wage slave. They perpetuate the myth that there is something called 
‘the dignity of labour’— that the worker takes a pride in his work, even 
under capitalism, and therefore it is a crime to deprive him of ‘the right 
to work’. ° 

All this sounds very fine, but the reality is different. The worker is 
ordered to produce things on too big a scale for any ene man of group of 
men to be able to relate to in any meaningful or self—satisfying way. 
They can’t ask questions about what they produce. Paul Goodman in his 
COMMUNITAS lists some simple questions a worker ought to be able to 
ask: 

Is the function good? 

Bona fide? 

Is it worthwhile? 

Is it worthy of a man to do that? 
What are the consequences? 


Is it compatible with other basic human functions? 

Is it a forthright or at least ingenious part of life? 

Does it make sense? 

Is the use as simple, ingenious, clear as the efficient means 
that produce it? 

Is the using a good experience? 


How many jobs under capitalist i i 
production at the present tim 
stand up to that kind of scrutiny? — 


If the worker could not only ask these questions but do something 
about it when the answers were in the negative then it might be possible 
to talk about himhaving some ‘pride in his work’. The truth is he doesn’t 
ask because he works blindly, automatically: the results of his labour 
have no bearing on his labour: what he thinks or doesn’t think, feels or 
doesn’t feel, has no bearing on the results of his labour: h ig in a 
word, alienated: he is his work and his work is Mina: oe 
eos Situation like that it’s just a bad joke to talk about pride and 

Only when work becomes art do the horizons broaden out sufficientl 
to allow us to talk about pride and dignity in labour. Generally s . : 
in left—wing circles art is considered an irrelevance: a kind of fiddling 


while the Struggle is ragi where: a vasi 
gin elsewhere: c i t. 
; g > ane sion. Marxists tend to take 


<a hare was — up his philosophical system based on the 
fe) € spirit, he rejected art, because i 
it, ; se art was rooted in th 
patron in sensation. ‘He saw art as an outmoded form of think 
he the world, a primitive form of seeing the world, a form which hea 
superseded by the intelligence, the intellect, the spirit feind= call 


it what you like Ar s far was conce. d d 
2 i, a ar as Hegel 
he hs ncermeda, ha no place in 


as aaa hee came along and turned Hegel’s spiritual dialectic on 
, turned it into a materialist dialectic, art wa i 

i ; S aga 

Just wasn’t then to be dealt with. To be negated. - re 


fi Bd get ok no primary dynamic: it is to be accounted for in 
y through an economic analysis of soci 
eg ehies agh ysis of society. The marxist 
pecial language expressin i 
as a é g the world withi 
the world of imagination, the world of the human pysche, the eens i 
> n 


most personal part of man. Th i i : 
: . The marxist sim 
expressing class interests. pa nists feetble sate! 


You can see the marxist approach to art in the social realism that 


‘flourished in the USSR in the wake of the revolution. Art, in fact, had 


become simple state propaganda. Jt was the same in fascist Germany, 
and here again Hegel was the intellectual springboard. It’s not so much 
pictures in a gallery or stage censorship or even the burning of books— 
it?s what the denial of art means in terms of the state’s manipulation of 
the individual. Artists and writers are there to ask questions: they are 
there to empathise with all kinds of people, to explore every kind of 
human situation, to fetch up into the light of day things which the 
collectivist ego, the nationalistic ego, the class ego and the occupation— 
al ego strive to keep hidden. It is out of these questionings and explor— 
ations that art gets made, that experience is accumulated. If man is not 
free to be an artist, if he is not free to make things on which he can put 
his signature, so to speak, then he is not free at all. 


As Kropotkin showed in MUTUAL AID, there was no such thing as 
art before capitalism. The work done in the free medieval cities we now 
call art. By the same token there was no such thing as a working claés: 
each man’s craft was what we now call his art. Let me just quote you a 
passage from Kropotkin* . 

If the medieval cities had bequeathed to us no written documents to 
testify to their splendour, and left nothing behind but the monuments of 
building art which we see all over Europe, from Scotland to Italy, and 
from Gerona in Spain to Breslau in Slavonia territoty, we might yet con— 
clude that the times of independent city life were times of the greatest 
development of human intellect during the Christian era down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. On looking, for instance, at a medieval picture 
representing Nuremberg with its scores of towers and lofty spires, each 
of which bore the stamp of free creative art, we can hardly conceive that 


_three hundred years before the town was but a collection of miserable 


hovels. And our admiration grows when we go into the details of the 
architecture and decorations of each of the countless churches, bell— 
towers, gates, and communal houses which are scattered all over Europe 
as far east as Bohemia and the now dead towns of Polish Galicia. Not 
only Italy, that mother of. art, but all Europe is full of such monuments. 
The very fact that of all arts architecture—a social art above: all—had 
attained the highest development is significant in itself. To be what it 


" was it must have originated from an eminently social life, 


‘Medieval architecture attained its grandeur—not only because it was 
a natural development of handicraft; not only because each building, each 
architectural decoration, had been devised by men who knew through -the 
experience of their own hands what artistic effects could be attained from 


4 * ‘Mutual Aid’ pages 210-212 


stone, iron, bronze, or even from simple. logs or mortar; not only because 
each monument was the result of collective experience, accumulated in 
each ‘mystery’ or craft_it was grand because it was born out of a grand 
idea. 


‘It sprang out of a conception of brotherhood and unity fostered by 
the city. Tt had an audacity which could only be won by audacious strug— 
gles and victories: it had that expression of vigour, because vigour per— 
meated all the life of the city. A cathedral or a communal house symbol— 
ised the grander of an organism of which every mason and stone—cutter 
was the builder, and a medieval building appears—not as a solitary effort 
to which thousands of slaves would have contributed the share assigned 
them by one man’s imagination; all the city contributed to it, 


‘The lofty bell-tower rose upon a structure, grand in itself, in which 
the life of the city was throbbing—not upon a meaningless scaffold like 
the Paris iron tower, not as a sham structure of stone intended to conceal 
an iron frame as has been done in the Tower Bridge. The cathedral of a 
medieval city was intended to glorify the grandeur of the city, to sym— 
bolise the union of its crafts, to express the glory of each citizen in a 
city of his own creation.” 


Which is just about as far as you can get from anything that pr ; ails 
today. Industrialism put an end to the worker as artist. The cybe: tics 
revolution and the advance of automated technology may well put an end 
to the worker as.worker. I would like to see that. But we know that the 
new elite, the systems analysts, will pursue the state’s priorities rather 
than ours. These new technologies can be highly selective: space is re— 
searched, not oceanography, chemical weapons, not agriculture, cars and 
aircraft, not the city transport system. I’m not a medievalist, I’m not 
proposing we try and turn the clock back, and neither was Kropotkin—he 
was only highlighting an evolutionary pattern, At the same time I think 
it would be hopeless to look for global miracles from the new technolo— 
gies in the future: as long as the state is running the show they will be 
used against human beings, they will be used to manipulate and neuter 
and keep the great mass of the people in bondage. We will still be living 
in a world of scarcity economics, because new technologies will no 
doubt be able to create scarcity much more efficiently than today’s hap— 
hazard methods. 


’ All right, we have.a situation where the people are moronised by the 
work they do. The worker may be better educated, in the formal sense, 
than ever before, but bourgeois education is not helping him to break his 
chains, his cultural chains. It would be Strange if it did. ; 


Bourgeois culture is above all a commercial enterprise. its whole 
dyaamic is pecuniary, Political democracy brought education to the 
working class—and communications technology, the cinema, radio, tele— 
Vision and the printing press had a whole new market opening up to it. 
At the excreta of bourgeois culture flooded that market. Serious art 
vanished into little theatres, some of them no bigger than this room, 
little magazines, which mustiy went unread; life-enhancing books dis— 
apreared from the shelves in public libraries to make room for the pot— 
voilers, or the pseudo cultural, or the pseudo scientific, or the endless 
str-am of political memoirs—Churchill, MacMillan, Wilson, Shinwell, 
Geotge Brown. In the formal education prescribed by the state, things 
weve no better: you went a long way belore you came across any serious 
criticism of the basic assumptions which underlie the role of work in the 
community: before you came across what Paul Goodman calis, in a kind 
uf technical phrase, ‘a critique of functionalist aesthetic’. 


This of course would be the ultimate subversion. 


The truth is that the prole exposed to all this bourgeois stimuli 
seemed less likely than ever to break his chains. Television was doing 
what the policeman and the teacher and the dole queue and the Church 
vad never completely succeeded in doing: the prole was coming round, 
not to fear the sy*tem, but to fall in love with it. TV was steering his 
thoughts, his emotions, his values. ‘That other circus, parliament, had 
an exactly similar effect on the so—called revolutionaries who left Clyde— 
side to become MPs in the thirties: Gallagher, Maxton, Shinwell, McGov— 
ern,etc. Formal education was not there to liberate the prole: it was 
there, as a conditioning process, to bind up his thinking faculties along 
with his physical. : 

William Morris defined art as ‘that which is, or should be, done by 
the ordinary working man’. He wrote thisz*Nature will not be finally 
conquered till our work becomes a part of the pleasure of our lives... The 
hope of pleasure in the work itself... I think that to all living things 
‘there is a pleasure in the exercise of their energies, and that even beasts 
rejoice in their being lithe and swift and strong. But a man at work, mak— 
ing something which he feels will exist because he is working at it, is 
exercising the energies of his mind and soul as well as of his body... If 
we could work thus we would be men’. 

Those sentiments were never taken as au serious proposition in 
Morris’s day. The workman’s skills represented financial profits for the 
boss class, nothing else. And to our 20th century ears they sound like 
_a utopian pipe dream. The 19th century was bad, and everybody knows 
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just how bad it was, but compare some of the products of the 19th cen— 


‘tury with like objects: manufactured today. In furniture, in cloth, in 


building, in simple every day objects like porcelain tea cups, wash 
stands, picture frames, cutlery, fireside pokers, letter racks—all things 
which you would find in an ordinary working man’s house--they have a 
finish which cannot be matched anywhere today. Men made these things, 
often in atrocious conditions and on starvation wages, men made these 
things and made them well, because it’s man’s instinct to achieve qual— 
ity and wholeness. 

Given the adverse conditions in which these things were made, 
imagine what these men could have done had they full control over their 
work. 


It was the boss class, greedy for every greater profits, who drove art 
out of work and who drove work into areas where no art was possible, 
And it is not without significance that miners, doing the most degrading 
work of all, are the most fiercely workerist you'll find. They are miners, 
nothing else. Their total identity is the pit. And their languish and shrink, 
no only as individuals, but as whole communities, when that identity is 
lost. The conventional wisdom is that it is purely the economic collapse 
which demoralises such men. ‘But was it not demoralising going down 
that pit in the first place? ‘Crawling about like a snail in the mud,’ as 
Joe Corrie put it was the beginning of their demoralisation. When the 
conquistadors put the Inca agricultural workers into the silver mines 
there were mass suicides. Of course the Inca people did not have the 
benefit of the Protestant work ethic nor the cunning irrationality of a 
trade union movement which would enable them to glory in their degrad— 
ation. : 

I can hear the words of a very good Scottish poet asi say these 
things: 
Caw cannie, ma freen, wi the myners, 
Caw cannie wi tongue an wi pen, 
Caw cannie wi grumphin an clackin: 
They earn thur py lik men. 


And TS Law goes on in that same poem to compare the thy thm of the 
miner’s pick—axe howking out coal to the rhythm of a maker dinging out 

a poem. I’m quite certain the rhythm’s the sme but the miner preduces - 
profits not poems. There’s rhythm in operating a cash register: there’s 

no glory for the girls in Woolworths and Tescos. Men are unwilling to 
accept that the work they do diminishes them as men. They invest it with 
what ought to be there but isn’t there— art, creativity, joy even. i 


Today people talk about shoddy workmanship. But there is no work— 
manship. For the most part workers have become, and at an ever in— 
creasing rate are becoming, as Marx predicted, nothing more than machine 
minders. This need not be a bad thing in areas where the work was only 
drudgery labour anyway, as say the mines, if, that is, the worker controlled 
the machine, but it’s the machines that dictate the pace, the quality, the 
the nature of the working environment, the Scarcity, the surplus, the 
obsolescence. : 


I don’t believe men change their instincts, It is obvious that the 
proletarian is spiritually deprived, because all Positive, life—enhancing, 
‘socially useful avenues of self—expression are denied him, but this 
doesn’t mean his basic instinctual needs in self—expression and self— 
fulfillment are gone from him. They are repressed, but there’s plenty of 
evidence that they go on living. 


The prole may have no art, but he’s too shrewd to go for the pseudo 
in art, he leaves that to the non—proletarian members of the working 
class. Because of course the whole of the working class isn’t proletar— 
ian. You identify the prole by the. job he does or by the job he’s been 
thrown out of, Many working class people have nothing whatever in 
common with proletarians either culturally or financially. The prole is 
by no means the least well off member of the working class. 


If we were to consider the prole’s plight in terms of economics and 
nothing else, and that informs the basic rhetoric of all leftists except 
the anarchists, we would be forced to admit, if we were being honest, 
that the prole might have more to lose in money terms tian certain other 
so—called conservative or bourgeois members of society. It’s not an easy 
notion for a lot of people on the left to live with, but the prole or at least 
an appreciable number of them are as tied up in the irrationality of cap— 
italism as say any advertising agency. Witness the Trade Unions whose 
funds are-heavily invested in capitalism, 


But in this neo—slave society the validity of economics as a gauge 
of human freedom is an illusion. What matters is that freedom is gone, 
that the possibility of spiritual growth is gone, that the possibility of 
self expression is distorted, that art has been divorced from work, that 
hand has been divorced from brain, and that as a result man is no longer 
a man but a function, no longer a maker but a trained consumer, 


I’m not going to offer any global solutions. It’s easy to say this 
should be done, or that should be done. It may be as much as any of us 
can do to try and identify the problem aright. When you start asking the 
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tight questions, it usually means the answer isn’t far to seek. If voile 
not seeing the problem in its totality, or the right way round, you won t 
be asking the right questions and the solution you come up with will 
effect no radical change. Politicians and economists do this all the ume. 
They like to think the problem is political or economic or legalistic. 
Committées of enquiry can operate at that level. The machine minder’s 


alienation goes untouched. 


The kind of militancy which is permitted by the state— militancy in 
pursuit of better wages and conditions— poses no real threat to capital— 
ism. At the end of the day it is just another form of concurrence with the 


system: as voting is. 


The crucial thing for the state is that proles Stay proles. The crucial 
thing is that the proletarian workers do not attempt in large numbers to 
detach themselves from their role. At the first sign of any such move 
becoming possible the state takes immediate action to defend itself. 


There was an interesting development in the Sixties, during the Paris 
students revolt, when the students set up a forum, or if you like a real 
university, within the university, and threw out a well—publicised invit— 
ation to the workers to abandon the automated production lines and take . 
their places in their own university. The French government wasn’t slow 
to see the danger.. They stepped in with the same kind of violence as 
Jarewelski brought down on the Polish universities. It was not only 
brutal physical violence: what followed was a total clamp—down on stu— 
dents activities, a weeding out of revolutionary organisations within the 
university, and the re—establishmentof the old elitest ambience which 
renders academic work urelevant to the social conditions we are at any 
given time living through. » 


No government likes things to be in a state of flux. They don’t like 
open—ended situations, They like to be quite certain where all the roads 
are leading. Everything has to be reconocitered, charted, rendered safe. 
Attempting in active co—operation with workers to devise their own cur— 
riculum, this went beyond what any state would permit. 


Jean Paul Sartre wrote:‘The possibility of detaching oneself from a 
situation in order to take a point of view conceming it is prcisely what 
we call freedom. No sort of materialism will ever explain this transcen— 
dance of a situation, followed by a turning back to it. The revolutionary 
philosophy must be a philosophy of transcendance.’ 


This is sumething of course which the prole is helpless to attempt. 
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He is exhorted on all sides not to transcend his situation but to identify 
with it: this is workerism. The prole is not geared to the destruction of 
his own class as a class. His situation may be ameliorated but not abol— 
ished. The idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat would only make 
sense if the proletariat acquired the power to will itself out of existence. 
1 would much rather go for the Syndicalist idea of workers’ control, but 
only because I feel-sure if the prole had a free choice he would not do 
the work he had control over, ard that he would have the freedom in an 
-anarcho—syndicalist set—up to change the pattern and processes of pro— 
duction, so that work would no longer be alien to the best things that man 
aspires to. When work can reflect these things— brotherhood and mutual 
co—operation— the masses, in the words of Kropotkin, ‘will have released 
their. artistic and constructive genius which, at the present time, we see 
as the best guarantee of a still loftier evolution of our race.’ And we who 
live in the last quarter of the 20th century may add that we also see it 
‘as the best guarantee for the survival of the race, since survival has be— 
come much mor problematic than ‘the hope of evolution. 
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from Theatre Royal, Stratford 
Nell Dunn’s first stage pla 
“4aughter, hard truth an 
compassion” Sun. Times 
voted Comedy of the Year ‘81 (SWET) 
Seats £2.50-£6.50 


FINBOROUGH THEATRE CLUB 373 3842: 


- Finborough Arms, Finborough Rd, SW10 
Alfredo Cordal’s Latin American 
: Passion Pia 
THE LAST JUDGEMENT 
Until 6 August at 8 p.m. 
£2.50 (£1.80) 
Transfers to-Old Red Lion 9 Aug- 


EW END 435 6053 
Nichola McAuliffe 


“A spelibinding performer’ Gdn 
in Arnold Wesker's 


ANNIE WOBBLER 


“Exhilarating” Times, until 21 Aug.; 
Tuesday-Friday 8 p.m.; Saturday/ 
Sunday 5.45 p.m. and 8.15. 


Join our FREE mailing list. Send sae to 
THEATRE DESPATCH, 31 Shelton St, WC2 


Theatres 


APOLLO VICTORIA. HOT LINES 01-828 8685, 01- 
834 0253, 01-834 6177. 
TOPOL 
‘Super-star’ D. Exp. 


in 
_ FIDDLER ON THE ROOF 

‘Every detail of this marvetlous revival works 

superbly’ Gdn. 
‘This is family entertainment at its bast’ D. Mir. 
Evgs 7,30 Mats Thu. & Sat. 2,30 

LIMITED SEASON 

cc Theatre Bkgs Ltd 01-930 9232. Group Sales 01- 
379 6061. Party Bkgs 01-828 6188. 


BARBICAN THEATRE. 01-628 8795, cc 01-638 8891. 
Few day seats £4 from 10 a.m. S. 

ROYAL SHAKESPEARE COMPANY ~ 
‘MACBETH in repertoire with ‘CYRANO DE BERGE- 
RAC’ by Edmond Rostand. From 22 August "MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING’. THE PIT — ‘ARDEN OF 
HS RAE in repertoire with “TARTUFFE’ by 

loliare. 


[oo 
NATIONAL THEATRE. 01-928 2252. Olivier {open 
stage) ‘Guys and Dolis’, ‘Lorenzaccio’. Lyttalton 
{proscenium stage) ‘You Can't Take it with You’, ‘A 
Map of the World’. Cottesloa {small auditorium) 
"The Fawn’, ‘Smal! Change’. See daily press for 
dates and times or ring recorded information 01- 
928 2256. 

THEATRE GOERS please note: cc = Credit cards; 
S — Student standby. a : 


Meetings 


——$—$—_————— nr 
JYOTI BASU, Chief Minister of West Bengal, will 
address INDIA LEAGUE members and friends, Sun- 
day 7 augue 6.30 p.m., at Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
(indian YMCA), Fitzroy Saar London W1. Julius 
Silverman will preside. Speakers include The In- 
dian High Commissioner and Dr &, S. Shelvanker, 
former Indian Ambassador in Moscow. For further 
information ring 01-353 9091. 


Poetry 


POEMS INVITED for Poetry Competition. Cash 
Prizes. Adjudicator Josephine Austin, Editor ‘FIRST 


TIME’. Send s.a.9. Josephine Austin, 80 St Helen's. 


Road, Hastings, E, Sussex, for details. 


Literary 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED & Sold by a British Pub- 
lisher. Details: New Horizon (NS), 25 Station Road, 
Bognor Regis, W. Sussex. 


Courses 


DEGREES. GCE. Career exams and de Bono on 
Thinking Skills. Successful home-study courses. 
Free prospectus: The Principal, Dept BP2, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford OX2 6PR. Telephone 0865 54231 
(quote BP2) 24 hours. 


THE BRITISH © 
INSTITUTE 
OF FLORENCE 


Offers summer study programmes in a 
most attractive Florentine setting. 
There are Italian language courses at all 
fevels, Italian Renaissance lecture 
courses and Drawing courses. Splendid 
library and premises in central Florence. 
Accommodation arranged if required. 
Prospectus and full details from: 

David Rundle, The Director 

British Institute 
_Lungarno Guicciardini 2, FLORENCE: 
Tel: 010-39 55 284031 .. 


OO Od 


Eric Gregory 
Award 1984 


Annual awards of, varying 
value for the encouragement 
of young poets. In 1983 five 
awards were made totalling 
£8,000. 


A candidate must be British 
by birth, under the age of 30, 
and may submit a published 
or unpublished volume of 
Belles-Lettres, Poetry or 
Drama-Poems (not more 
than 30). 


Closing date 31- October 
1983, but earlier submission is 
desirable. 


Details of entry from: 


Awards Secretary 
The Society of Authors 
84 Drayton Gardens 
London SW10 9SB 
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Schools 


WYCHWOOD GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Oxford, 11 to Uni- 

versity age, exceptional cultural and musical op- 
rtunities, salf-governing community. Principal 
re. J. &. Schutter, MA. 


Accommodation 
Vacant 


BLOOMSBURY FLAT, Aidgmount Gardens. 3 
rooms plus kitchen, bath. Furnished, Perfect for 
visiting academic couple, £95 p.w. 29 August for 
one year. Possible renew 2nd year. Box . 


Accommodation 
Wanted 


SWEDISH STUDENT (post-graduate), male, 25, 
socialist, saaks room or apartment to share in Lon- 
don, September-December, Sox 6933. 


Services 


SS ee 
SDP/LIB volunteers required to work with the 
Centre Party in NW London. Tet: 01-459 6828. 


Personal 


LONELY HEARTS 


Watch out for new developments especially for you 
in the New Statesman Classifieds. Coming soont 
More for your money and aasier to read, reaching 
your ideal person is going to be much easier in 
future. 


a 
ANGLO-FRENCHMAN, 66, from Croydon, wishes to 
meet lady for caring companionship, concerts, 
lays, and tea for two. Box §234. 
ARE YOU a lively minded individual, aged 18-80, 
enjoying the arts, discussions, conferences, com- 
munications, rambles, dancing? The Progressive 
League caters for Mind, Body and Intellectual St- 
mulus. And it's so cheap. Ring 01-452 8358. 
AUTHORS INVITED submit Manuscripts. All types 
{including Poems) for book publication. Reason- 
able terms. Stockwall Ltd, iifracombe, Davon. 
(Established 1898). 
DATELINE’S PSYCHOLOGICALLY accurate intro- 
ductions jead to pteasant friendships, spontaneous 
affairs and firm, lasting relationships including 
marriage. All ages, ail areas. Free details: Dateline 
Computer Dating Dapt. (NT), 23 Abingdon Rd, Lon- 
don Wé8, Tal, 01-938 1011. 
DEPENDABLE, PROFESSIONAL bloke, 32, Indian, 
seaks intelligent female, any nationality. | can make 
ou jaugh given a chance. 01-654 2438 eves/wee- 
ends. Box 6265. 
ELEGANT, MATURE, practical English-woman, free 
career/family ties, sseks permanent relationship 
unattached man, good educational/tinancial back- 
puts) sharing good conversation, foreign travel, 
jome/garden-making, beoks, music, walking, driv- 
ing. 58, 5ft Sin. plus. Returnable small photo appre- 
ciated. Box 6330. 
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DRISCOLL HOUSE, 200 single rooms, p.b. £45 p.w. 
172 New Kent Rd, London SE1. 01-703 4175. 


EXPERIENCED, CARING PSYCHOTHERAPISTS. 01- 
794 6810, 01-586 4109, 01-883 5418. 


IRISH SOCIALIST, 28, tired of baing alone, wishes 
to meet socialist woman, for sincere, loving 
relationship. Notts/Leics. Box 6343. 


LADY ALONE, working and living in London, 
wishes meet educated gentleman, atone, 55-65, for 
companionship, Must be kind, sympathetic and 
understanding, fond of the arts. Own car for trips to 


the country. Pl ase give phone no. Box 6321. 


MIDDLE OF ROAD type Labour supporter, Eng- 
lishman, 36, smoker, 5ft 8in., trapped in hopeless 
relationship, seeks female perhaps in similar situa- 
tion, for mutual support and good times, even pos- 
sible escape. Age, race, looks immaterial, sense of 
humour and broad mind essential. London area. 
Box 6337. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH: for theses purposes 
pestogeeys (people, places, otherwisa) ta in 
ELAND (1870-1930); any, all safely, gratefully re- 
tuInd BGRESSe, 
PIANO TUNER, reliable, North London only unless. 
repairs nesdad. Denys Parsons MSc, 01-340 4695. 
WARM, FRIENDLY male, 27, seeks caring female 
for correspondence and ender: My interests 
include music, literature, politics. Yours could be 
anything. Brighten my life up and write. All repfies 
answered, Box 6336. 
WIDOW, 47, Manchester, soaks gentleman for din- 
ing out, concerts, holidays. Box6335. 0 
WIDOW, 47 (who feeis much younger), various 
interests incl. golf, bridge, home-making, would 
like meet unattached male, Nottinghamshire araa, 
for caring friandship. Box 6322. bs 
YORKSHIRE. WARM, lively, attractive lady, 43 
(Jewish), culturat interests, seaks compatible gent- 
leman. Box 6326. 


Holidays’ 
Travel 


JOURNEY LATIN AMERICA. Low cost flights, holi- 
day journeys. 3-6 weeks. JLA, 10 Barieymow Pass- 
age, London W4, 01-747 3108. 


NORFOLK COTTAGE, self-contained flat, sleeps 2, 
pacer: pottery, from £25 p.w., also weekends. 
(0362) 820847. 


RELAX & BE CREATIVE in the Cotswolds. Painting, 
yoga.and dance 19-24 Aug. £100. Dasign your own 
Programme. London Arts Workshop, Hresecet ws 
‘18H. 01-994 2371. 


TRIED THE REST, now try the best. For low air fares 
to world-wide destinations inc. Africa. SHL, 313A 
Hoe Street, London E17. Tal: 01-520 791%. 


sun, sea, sand 


and... socialism! 


Outstanding value £599. Superb, air-conditioned 
beach hotel near Havana. inci. friendship meet- 
ings on ‘The Crisis in Central America.” Ample 
time to relax, sailing, etc. Other departures No- 
vember/December, 


Pewee ees SS | 


CUBA: Individuai travel and 
group tours to Cuba year round. 


I VIETNAM: 28 February to 15 i 
| March, escorted tour of Vietnam. | 
Cost: £1,650. . 


i OTHER DESTINATIONS: Cyprus, 
edd Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, I 
Faroa Isles, Greenland, Hungary, 

Iceland, Turkey. 


REGENT HOLIDAYS (UK) LTD 
| 13 Small Street, Bristol, BS1 1DE 
Telephone 0272 211711 i 


I ATOL 856 


Se 


Fact-finding tours of 
the Soviet Union 


OCTOBER 8th & 15th FOR 7 NIGHTS 
Visiting Moscow/Leningrad, £225 inc, 


Mest Soviet people face to 
face; discuss the nuclear 
arms race. ete, plus 
sightseeing. Also Novern- 
ber/December. 


Spark Communications, 17 Helix Gardens. Londoo SW: 
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YORKSHIRE TOURS 
49 Thornton Lodge Road, Huddersfield HD1 3JQ 
Phone.0484 24269 


POI PA KK AKAD HH IKI KIKI KAKA IKKE KKK 
ALBANIA £190 17-30 Sept. 


Hotel at Durres Beach supplies full board and a fine series of 
excursions to TIRANA, BERAT, KRUJA, SKODER, ELBASAN 
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best views of the Lake. 
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peter 


VENICE, VERONA AND DOLOMITES £135 


20-29 August, 27 August-5 S 
24 September-7 
staying at Lake Garda 


We stay here because Baedeker’s Guide says Tignale gives the 


YORKSHIRE TOURS 
49 Thornton Lodge Road, Huddersfield HD1 3JQ 
Phone 0484 24269 
SHIA I IIIA AI IR IAAI IIIA II AAA AAA AAS AI AAAASSIA- 
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KORCULA-YUGOSLAY RIVIERA £160 
27 September-9 October 


Sample the ripening peaches, figs and grapes. See the 
winemaking — visit Marco Polo's house in Korcula- 


YORKSHIRE TOURS 
48 Thornton Lodge Road, Huddersfield HD1 3JQ 
Phone 0484 24269 
IIIA IIIA AA IIAIA DASA AA IA IAAP AA IAS ASS ASAI. 


[eee 3-12 September 
ctober £180 
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MOSCOW & PEKING £550 A 
11 Octoher-8 November 


Nine days’ sightseeing in Peking with full board, travel- 
ling on the Trans-Siberian Railway. (2 days Moscow). 


YORKSHIRE TOURS 
49 Thornton Lodge Road, Huddersfield HD1 3JQ 


k Phone 0484 24269 
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The case of Paul Cleeland 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Hooligan: A History of Respectable Fears 
GEOFFREY PEARSON Macmillan £15 & £5.95 


Do not be put off by the unwieldy subtitle of this 
highly entertaining, wonderfully readable piece of 
social history. This is a book to slap happily down 
on your stack of holiday reading fodder. What the 
subtitle intends to tell you is that Pearson docu- 
ments, in a sequence of successive backward 
glances, what any age of respectable society 
thought of the present when comparing it with the 
past. The comparison was always bad news, the 
bootboys had always supplanted the bright, 
beamish youths of yesteryear, and the wicked 
immoralists had forever dragged the nation 
deeper into the dirt. Pearson is particularly good 
at pinning down what seems to be a 20-year rule 
in press announcements, there being a recurrent 
obsession with that length of time having passed 
since a golden age. But, as Pearson points out, 
every time you have a proper squint at what was 
up and about in the halcyon days, you find noth- 
ing but complaints that you can’t walk down the 
street in safety etc. etc. without being coshed, 
bashed, mangled or mugged, unlike 20 years be- 
fore, when, of course... . 

Pearson’s homework is admirable, his selection 
of snippets both witty and instructive (if pricey). 
Try these cries of outrage for size, and date them 
if you dare. All describe the young: 


a) insubordination to parental authority, 
leading to insubordination to all authority is 
.». very general anes! 
b) our young people have no idea of discipline 
or subordination 

c) they are links which have fallen off the 
chain of society, which are going to decay and 
obstruct the whole machine 

d) over the past 20 years or so, there has been a 
revulsion from authority and discipline 

e) the adolescent has learned no definite moral 
standards from his parents, is contemptuous 
of the law, easily bored , 
f) gangs of young ruffians terrorise certain 
districts of the metropolis . . . provided with 
firearms. 


The answer, in order: a) 1849 b) 1904 c) 1788 d) 
1981 e) 1961 f) 1898. Time before time, Pearson 
adroitly leads the reader through the street vio- 
lence that raised the hair like hackles on the most 
eminent heads. There is perhaps a little over-anxi- 
ety in his summary: that he has not provided the 
reader a ready-made culprit. As he effectively 
notes, if readers were expecting him to come up 
with the industrial revolution, there is no such 
simple scapegoat. But, as he rightly insists, the 
importance of his study is that it disposes of the 
misty myth of ancient tranquility. 


Bill Greenwell 


Under capitalism art has been driven out of 
work, while work itself has assumed forms which 
exclude any possibility of art. Humanity and cre- 
ativity can be restored to society only by the 
abolition of work, and a precondition for the 
abolition of work is an end to the politics of 
workerism that characterise much of the Left and 
have resulted in the dead hand of socialist realism 
in art. This pamphlet is in the best tradition of 
socialist literature — cheaply produced, sprinkled 
with printing errors, but thoroughly absorbing in 
what it has to say. 


Martyn Everett 


The Constant Novelist 
VIOLET POWELL Heinemann £10.95 


Who on earth was Margaret Kennedy? Violet 
Powell tells us, and reminds some of us, that she 
was a once famous, popular writer, who pub- 
lished in 1924 a shocking novel for her time, The 
Constant Nymph. As Violet Powell comments, 
after a pedestrian ten-page condensation of the 
plot, it was ‘a book in which mistresses, bastards, 
sexual abandonment and, almost, the seduction of 
a minor played leading parts’. 

There is no doubt that Margaret Kennedy 
made her mark. She wrote 16 novels, and The 
Constant Nymph was made into a successful West 
End play with Gielgud succeeding Noe! Coward 
in the lead. She was noticed by such literati as 
Cyril Connolly and Charles Morgan. 

But the comet flared briefly, and Violet Powell 
rekindles only a dim flame. Few will seek out 
Return I Dare Not or Troy Chimneys. Her plot 
résumés are not the most attractive parts of this 
biography. Some of the details are far more fasci- 
nating. Ivy Compton-Burnett was a tyrant to her 
sister, Primrose. Aldous Huxley regarded Anglo- 
Saxon in the Oxford English course as ‘a nauseous 
diet’. There is an amusing account of Freud’s 
jealousy of Wilhelm Fleiss for the latter’s theory 
of universal bisexuality. A lakeside walk during 
which Fleiss stumbled and fell into the water led 
Fleiss to charge Freud with pushing him: Freud 
countered by publicly accusing Fleiss of paranoia. 
We are introduced to the eccentric self-styled 
Count Potocki di Montalk with his flowing hair 
and crimson robes, stalked along Bloomsbury 
pavements by teasing children. 

The charm of this biography lies in the details 
rather than the whole. Yet Violet Powell warns 
ovet-confident reviewers by describing how The 
Fool of the Family was noticed above Maugham’s 
Cakes and Ale: how ephemeral, and often unsatis- 
factory, are our judgments! 


Brian Martin 


Art and Anarchism 
FARQUHAR McLAY Autonomy Press, 488 Great 
Western Road, Glasgow 40p inc. postage 


Most artists inspired by socialism have been moti- 
vated by libertarian and humanitarian ideals, and 
this pamphlet is a long overdue restatement of 
ideas originally outlined by artists like William 
Morris and social theorists such as Peter Kropot- 
kin. McLay places his argument in the context of 
Thatcher’s Britain, rather than simply harking 
back to the 19th century. He attacks those Marx- 
ists who have seen art solely as a class tool, expres- 
sing class interests, while simultaneously attack- 
ing socialist strategies that demand only ‘the right 
to work’, Work shuts people off from all 
genuinely creative activity, so that an individual’s 
role as a worker becomes his or her sole source of 
identity. 


New Statesman 5 August 1983 


The Sacred Threshold: A Life of Rilke 
J. F. HENDRY Carcanet £9.95 


Rilke was at once the most preposterous and the 
most dazzling poet who ever lived, and it was his 
great achievement to transmute the first quality 
into the second. J. F. Hendry’s new biography is 
a rather neutral medium for its subject, but it 
improves in measure as he did. However, chances 
are that Rilke would have been humbled by this 
slender book, with its posturing chapter headings, 
its mild opining that poems are ‘lovely’ or ‘pecu- 
liar’ (though never both) or that the rose is ‘a key 
image in his writing’; above all, he suffers from its 
briskly Procrustean manner. The sentences have 
the weird and meaningless parity of popular bio- 
graphy: “This increased mental activity was 
doubtless due both to reading Jacobsen and to 
conversations with Lou Andreas-Salome.’ ‘In the 


midst of this anonymity of suffering, Rilke could 
be certain only of the loneliness he hugged like a 
precious stone.’ ‘The sight of four Cézannes 
cheered him, as did the receipt of a friendly letter 
from Rodin.’ 

Rilke’s life was one of an itinerant solitude. He 
was a professional guest, who turned female Ger- 
man aristocracy into his supporters’ club. His 
methods, practically indistinguishable from a con- 
fidence trickster’s, were to read up on the history 
of the great families of wherever he happened to 
be, and to ‘provoke’ invitations from them. At 
one time, his address book contained about 1,200 
names. And yet, he was chronically and gravely 
averse to any form of human responsibility — 
beginning with his wife and daughter, whom he 
saw and provided for on an extremely irregular 
basis. (Subsequent woman friends could not 
imagine him married, or the father of a child.) He 
represented an extraordinary mixture of acute 
self-knowledge and a self-unawareness that bor- 
dered on shamelessness. As much is evident from 
his judgment on his young manhood: ‘External 
circumstances are to blame for the fact that I was 
unable at that time to be either sincere or real.” 
The amazing thing is that, later, he was able to be 
both, as the many excerpts from his intelligent 
and sympathetic prose and letters show. In his 
twenties, he had written pcems in Russian on the 
strength of two visits there, and on his return to 
Germany affected a peasant’s blouse, a Russian- 
style beard and broken German. Subsequent 
charlatanism is rarer — either that, or the reader 
himself has been taken in by Rilke’s majestic 


needs and projections! 
Michael Hofmann 


GOD 
CRIED 


is a terrific book. 
Every Jew in 
the world should 
read it. 
So should 


everyone else 


who has any 
conscience 
at all. 


ROALD DAHL 


For the full text read 
THE LITERARY REVIEW 
— August issue — 
Out Now! 70p 


